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who practised the austerities of the ascetic life. The
complete conquest of the weakness of the flesh
expressed itself in the renunciation of clothing. The
images in the Jaina temples of South India are all
nude.1 The Jainas are divided into two sects, Digam-
baras (" space-clad "), who, on occasion and as far as
possible dispense with clothing altogether (as their
founder, Mahavira, did); and Svetftmbaras ("clad in
white"). The yatis of the Kanarese country are
Digambaras; but they wear a yellow robe, which they
cast off when taking meals.
One of the most outstanding characteristics of the
Jainas is the stress they lay on the duty of not taking
animal life in any form. This is carried to such an
extreme that Jaina monks wear a muslin cloth over
their mouth, lest they should inadvertently breathe in a
gnat; and they carry a small brush with which to sweep
the path in front of them, lest they tread on a creeping
insect. This scruple largely debars Jainas from engag-
ing in agriculture.
The Vow of Sallekhana (called in Gujarati, San-
thard). The most striking illustration of the self-
repressive character of Jainism is the vow of saltekhana
referred to above. When old age, incurable disease,
som bereavement, disappointment, or any other cause,
had taken away the joy of living, many resolute Jainas,
like some Stoics of the West, would hasten Yama's
tardy footsteps by taking the v6w of euthanasia. In
spite of the fact that the taking of life- is the greatest
sin conceivable to a Jaina, an exception was made in
favour of the vow of voluntary starvation, which was
looked upon as the highest proof of that victory over
the bodily passions which made a perfect Jaina. Prom
the earliest Christian centuries until the nineteenth,
century the practice has survived. Jainas still take the
vow in their homes when death is imminent.
1 In Gujarat also, DIgambara images are nude ; but Svetam-
bara images are given loin-cloths {Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of
J#ini$w> p. 250),